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Ores 2 eee See Pagan and } ss eng to its editors 
Y : » for sending us the first three numbers (April 
ee pag A yD ony =" to June) of The Archaeological News Lote, 
sSteniption and orders oeid be addressed te ren aie pig) oy: ager at the 
t ss Nh , Ss, modest price of a shilling (or 10s. 6d. a year 
ge Nw. 10. (iumphones "Gladstone 0 any part of the world). 
1186.) With a certain astuteness the new venture 
Subscription for 26 consecutive numbers and opened with a highly provocative article by 
wore pay a hs haved free. | Binding case, Professor Stuart Piggott, in which it was 
oo: i oa ag pointed out that, although archaeological 
research owed much in the past to the 
on. . ' = —— —- Pe 
*1: eneral Pitt-Rivers, “the days when the 
Memorabilia Bronze Age of Blankshire mil be discussed 
chattily and cosily by the dear Vicar were 
gone never to return,” and archaeology is 
THE keynote of the first 1948 number of "OW a matter for the whole-time profes- 
Southerly (the organ of the Sydney sional expert. Rather condescendingly, - 
branch of the English Association) is self- Perhaps, Professor Piggott allowed that 
assessment, combined with healthy self- certain functions might still be performed 
criticism. The main article, by ‘Cc. H__ by the amateur. In a vigorous counterblast 
Hadgraft, gives careful consideration to the Mr. T. Dayrell Reed described these func- 
work of the late Henry Handel Richardson. tions as those of “a milch cow, an unpaid 
Joseph Furphy’s “ The Crucible of Truth” aVvy and a special constable,” and gave 
credibly reconstructs an episode of Aus- his sentence for open war against any 
tralian childhood. Various reviewers discuss attempt to make archaeology and prehistory 
Australian pronunciation, Australian an- Closed Shops. — j ; : ‘sg 
thologies, and an English assessment of “The most lively things in a journal, 
Australian culture. R. H. Morrison's review, Writes Jacquetta Hawkes, “are often to be 
“The Verse Anthologies: for and against,” found in the minor notes and reviews where 
puts the problem very clearly: Since there 0 one is quite on his best behaviour.” This 
is not enough good Australian poetry, should is entirely true of the delightful * Reading 
second-rate poems be printed to encourage nd Writing’ page which she contributes 
young writers or suppressed out of deference ¢ach month, since she takes full advantage 
to overseas opinion of Australian work? Of the editorial directions to her to “enjoy 
A. J. A. Waldock is sound and interesting yourself and _Perhaps occasionally break a 
on F, R. Leavis’s reconsideration of Hard ‘Spear or two. 
Times. Hugh McCrae’s “Georgiana in Each number contains at least one article 
England” articles are tantalizing to an Na subject of major interest, together with 
English reader, not unamusing, but without ‘eports of excavations and discoveries all 
any very clear raison d’étre. over the country and announcements or 
reports of important meetings. One is par- 
ticularly interested to find in the June 
SOME weeks ago we expressed regret that number a reproduction of the excellent 
_ the valuable matter so often contained poster lately issued by the Norwich and 
in the Transactions of Archaeological Norfolk Archaeological Society to all 
Societies could not be made available to a schools, public offices, museums and con- 
larger circle of readers. Clearly implied in tractors’ works in the county to enlist 
our remarks was a wish that there might be support in reporting discoveries; it is an 
published at a reasonable price a periodical idea which has already had good results and 
Which. should skim the cream from such should be copied in every county. 
Transactions and keep its readers abreast of We congratulate the Editors, W. Crump 
archaeological research. All unknown to us and D. Heighes Woodforde, on this new and 
such a periodical had already come into admirable periodical. 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO THE TROSSACHS 


[N September 1869 Queen Victoria paid a 

very private visit to Invertrosachs, the 
beautiful estate overlooking Loch Venna- 
char, near Callander, the house having been 
put at her disposal by Mr. (later Sir Steuart) 
Macnaghten and his wife, Lady Emily, 
daughter of Charlotte, Countess of Antrim. 
The Queen was then aged fifty, and in the 
eighth year of her widowhood. 

A number of letters relating to this visit 
and the preparations for it have survived, 
and are now reproduced for the first time. 
The Editor wishes to express his thanks to 
the copyright holders of these letters, and 
to acknowledge the gracious permission 
given by His Majesty to include one letter 
from Queen Victoria and certain passages 
from More Leaves from the Journal of our 
life in the Highlands, including two hitherto 
unpublished extracts. 

The estate of Invertrosachs (it is spelt 
Invertrossachs to-day) had been left to 
Mr. Macnaghten by his first wife, Miss 
Agnes Eastmont, of Edinburgh, who had 
married him after the death of her first 
husband, Captain Lewis Shedden. She also 
bequeathed to her second husband the estate 
of Bitterne Manor near Southampton, where 
after her death and his subsequent re- 
marriage Mr. Macnaghten and Lady Emily 
spent the greater part of the year. 

One of the nearest country houses to 
Invertrosachs was Edinchip at Lochearn- 
head, the home of Sir Malcolm MacGregor. 
Sir Malcolm’s wife, Lady Helen, was Lady 
Emily’s niece, and the first intimation that 
has survived of the proposed royal visit to 
Invertrosachs appears in the following letter 
from the Dowager Duchess of Atholl to 
Lady Helen MacGregor. 


Balmoral, 
Ballater. 
May 24th, 1869. 
My dear Helen, 
I ought to have written to you some 
days sooner, but you know what a bad 
correspondent I am, and now in your 
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Aunt’s* absence I have so much to do in 
the writing way. 

I do not remember which day it was last 
week, but one day the Queen introduced the 
subject of Invertrosachs, and said how kind 
she considered it of Mr. Macnaghten and 
Lady Emily to wish to lend it to her. Your 
Aunt fold the Queen that was their wish, as 
she could not see how the rent would ever 
be decided. The Queen desired that Her 
thanks might be expressed and [ said | 
would write and do so through you. 

Her Majesty is delighted with the situation 
of Invertrosachs—the only difficulty is about 
the accommodation, but / feel sure that will 
be sufficient—the amount of Bedrooms | 
mean for all Her Majesty's necessary 
attendants. The Queen however proposes 
to send a Person (who knows ail the re- 
quirements) one day this week to see the 
house and report upon it, and this I think 
by far the most satisfactory plan because if 
he says it will do, it will do. When he starts 
I will give him a letter to you, at the Hotel, 
Lochearnhead and tell him that you will 
direct him to the house etc. and tell him 
whatever may be necessary for him to know. 

Interrupted so often—and now to dinner 
—Forgive me! 

Very affectionately, 
A. Athole. 


The “Person” duly inspected the house 
and made a satisfactory report. This was 
Mr. J. J. Kanney, Director of Continental 
Journeys. 


Balmoral Castle. 
24th August, 1869. 
Dear Sir, 

I am now enabled to give you positive 
information about Her Majesty’s intended 
visit to your Country Seat. 

The Queen will leave this on Wednesday 
September the first and reach Invertrosachs 
the same day. 

Her Majesty’s Suite will consist of so few 
persons that the accommodation your house 
offers will be ample. The two rooms at the 
farm will be very useful for the Police 
Inspector and his men. 

Previous to answering the various obser- 
vations in your favour of August 19th I 
subjoin an approximate list of Her Majesty's 
Suite and Personnel. 


* Miss Amelia Murray MacGregor. 
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Her Majesty. 

5 Two Princesses (Louise & Beatrice) 
Lady Churchill. 
Colonel Ponsonby. 
Four Female Attendants. 

6 viz. Dressers and Maid and 
one House, one Kitchen Maid. 

2 Two Cooks. 

3 Three Footmen. 

4 Stablemen. 


1 Her Majesty’s personal Servant 
(Mr. Brown) 


and myself. 


BS | 
wm _ 


The Police Inspector Mr. Baker who 
normally accompanies Her Majesty on her 
excursions will arrive on the same day, 
probably with 3 or 4 Constables for whom 
the rooms at the Farm will be very desirable. 
I expect to be at Callander on the 25 or 26th 
and will consequently have plenty of time 
to make all necessary arrangements. 

I have taken the liberty to have directed 
a number of packages to your care and in 
order to avoid undesirable curiosity or 
excitement I will, on my arrival, state that 
some of the junior members of Her 
Majesty's family will occupy your house for 
a short time. This measure, I think, will be 
better than to entirely contradict or deny 
the arrival of the Royal Family, and you 
are entirely at liberty to state so yourself if 
you so think necessary. I presume | will 
have no difficulty in securing the services 
of a few efficient County Constables. 

Her Majesty will send one or two 
Carriages and four Ponies. You will perhaps 
permit me to repeat to you Her Maijesty’s 
private observation to me. The Queen said 

She hoped you would not go to any un- 
necessary expense in regard to new Carpets 
or new furniture etc.”; I feel I am justified 
in repeating thus Her Majesty’s observation. 

The whole matter hitherto has been con- 
ducted so privately that I have every hope 
you will accept all my communications in 
lieu of one of Her Majesty's principal 
Gentlemen or higher Officials. 
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It is desired your Underhousemaid should 
remain. 

The Queen's Cooks, Horses, Carriages and 
some servants will arrive a day or two 
earlier. 

All the other questions you put are 
answered by my entire approval of all your 
propositions. 

I will have nearly a whole week previous 
to Her Majesty’s arrival and will have the 
honour of communicating to Lady Emily 
everything Her Ladyship might desire to 
know. 

The time is so short or I would send a 
copy of this to Bitterne Manor House. 

I will pro tem. take up my quarters at 
the Dreadnaught where I will have the 
honour of awaiting your arrival and then 
inform you of everything that you likewise 
wish to know. 

I hope I may have no difficulty in securing 
4 to 6 good Post-horses and two Dog Carts. 

Trusting that the whole Expedition will 
be to the satisfaction of the two parties 
concerned, I have the honour ot be, 

My dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
J. J. Kanney. 


Mr. Kanney, however, for all his arrange- 
ments, had not guarded against one thing— 
that he himself might get ill. Arrangements 
accordingly passed into the hands of Colonel 
(later Sir Henry) Ponsonby. Two letters to 
Mr. Macnaghten follow. 


Castle. 
1869. 


Balmoral 
August 28. 
Dear Sir, 

Sir T. Biddulph has handed me your 
letter as I am about to attend the Queen to 
Invertrosachs, and has begged me to explain 
to you the reason he does not reply to you 
himself. 

I am very sorry to hear of Kanné’s illness 
and fear it has caused you much trouble. 

I will however make the necessary ar- 
rangements which may be required. Mr. 
Jungblutt a head Cook should arrive at 
Invertrosachs today and undertake all the 
preparatory business of provisioning. 

Kanné told me he would let me know in 
case any difficulty occurred with respect to 
the horses, but as I have not heard from him 
I presume that there are good post-horses to 
be had and that it will not be necessary to 
take any of the Queen’s horses from hence. 
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I should feel obliged if you would kindly 
order (or rather repeat the order which has 
doubtless been given) that four horses 
should be ready to take the Queen from 
Callander to your house at 3 o'clock on 
Wednesday next the Ist of September. The 
Carriage will go on Tuesday. 

I must apologise for giving you this 
trouble. I believe that you and Lady Emily 
will meet the Queen at Callender Station? 

Perhaps you will kindly explain to the 
Station Master that I trust he will have no 
crowd of people in the Station, and that no 
one (except yourselves) are expected to meet 
the Queen. 

There should be no Guard of Honor at 
all anywhere as Her Majesty wishes to travel 
quite privately. 

The Queen who is very sensible of your 
desire to promote her comfort hopes that 
you will consult your own convenience as 
to the day you leave the house. I should 
hope you would be able to remain till Tues- 
day as you suggest, and allow me in case 
there arises anything of importance to com- 
municate with you. Kanné having told me 
he saw Malcolm MacGregor at Inver- 
trosachs I wrote a note to him so as to open 
a communication in case anything was 
wanted. 

Yours truly, 
Henry F. Ponsonby 
Colonel (Equerry) 


Balmoral Castle. 
August 29. 1869. 
Dear Sir, 
Sir T. Biddulph has given me your 
letter of the 28th. 

Your account of Kanné makes it clear 
that he will not be available for some time. 
A message from the Queen has been sent to 
him through Jungblutt to make the neces- 
sary preparation as to provisions, etc. 

As you allow me to write on the subject 
of preparations I may mention that the only 
point I am not sure about is about the 
Queen’s Carriage. I sent it on Tuesday and 
have directed a man who goes with it to 
try and get it housed for the night in 
Callander and ready for the Queen at 3 on 
Wednesday. The ponies I have directed to 
go on to Invertrosachs. Then as to the lug- 
gage I don’t know with whom Kanné has 
made the arrangements about horses or I 
would write direct to them and order three 
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flys or conveyances for the attendants 
(maids & servants) and two large breaks to 
take the luggage. 

Sir W. Jenner was going to telegraph to 
Kanné’s doctor about him. Who is your 
nearest doctor? 

Yours truly, 
Henry F. Ponsonby. 


On the eve of the arrival of the Queen 
Mr. Macnaghten received the following 
from Colonel Ponsonby. 


Balmoral Castle, 


August 31. 1869, 
Dear, Mr. Macnaghten, 

I wrote you a hurried note to catch 
the Post last night to say that there had 
better be no question of a flag on your house 
while the Queen is there, which Kanne said 
had been suggested as Her Majesty is most 
anxious to keep her visit as private as 
possible. 

In writing to the Railway people I begged 
them to tell the Station Master at Callender 
to admit as few persons as possible and that 
no one was to meet the Queen except your- 
self and Lady Emily. Since then the Queen 
has told me that Malcolm and Lady H. 
MacGregor are also to be there. I men- 
tioned to you this wish for privacy as in 
case you heard of any proposed display you 
might check it. 

We expect to be at Callander at three 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Yours truly, 
Henry F. Ponsonby. 


The Queen duly arrived at Callander, 
accompanied by the two Princesses. Prin- 
cess Beatrice was only twelve at the time. 
The Stationmaster’s instructions to keep the 
affair as private as possible seem to have 
been carried out, the Queen noting in her 
Journal that there was a very well-behaved 
crowd at the quiet station. Invertrosachs 
too came in for favourable comment, the 
house being described as small and comfort- 
able, the rooms comfortably and simply 
furnished. But Mr. Kanney’s advice on un- 
necessary expenditure had gone unheeded, 
at least in respect of new carpets which had 
been put down everywhere. 

Halfway through the Royal Visit, Colonel 
Ponsonby wrote again. 
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Invertrosachs, very poor cottages with simple women and 
Callander, barefooted long-haired lassies and children, 
Perthshire. quiet and unassuming old men and 


September 5. 1869 
Dear Mr. Macnaghten, 

I have had so little time to myself 
that I have not written to you. Not that 
I have anything to say but that you may 
like to know how we are getting on. The 
Queen is quite delighted with your house 
and enjoys herself immensely. She went on 
the Ist day to the Pass of Leni—Thursday 
drove by Monteith Aberfoyle & Stronoch- 
lan, back over Loch Katrine—Friday to 
Balquhidder—Saturday Loch Lomond by 
Loch Katrine.. We have had very fine 
weather. A little dull yesterday perhaps but 
otherwise most pleasant. MacGregor of 
Glengyle (I believe of Queens Hotel) was 
the most distinguished individual we met 
yesterday. Theatrically distinguished. 
Everybody is most anxious to do their best 
for her. The Hotel Keepers at Callender 
and the Trossachs have been very assiduous 
and useful. Mr. Wakefield of Loch Katrine 
wants her to go to his cottage—But I don’t 
think she will go. I went out shooting. Did 
not do very much—partly my fault and 
partly because we did not see many grouse. 
But it was a lovely walk. The Queen has 
consented to plant the trees. You have not 
fixed on any spot and Her Majesty has 
selected one in front of the house. Your 
keeper makes himself very useful. We 
crossed Loch Vennachar in the boats yester- 
day. The wind rose and we got more of a 
toss than I expected. The Queen’s party 
were all right, but I afforded them some 
amusement from being completely drenched 
in the little boat. I did not know Vennachar 
indulged in such waves. The water supply 
is short, and I don’t want it to be increased 
by rain, so we cart up water from the Loch. 
The Queen asks the names of all the hills. 
I get information on the subject from old 

The day originally fixed for our 
Teturn was Wednesday, but the Queen does 
not seem in a hurry to leave Invertrosachs 
and I cannot get an answer about it yet. 
Yours truly, ; 
Henry F. Ponsonby. 


In her Journal the Queen confirmed her 
Pleasure at these excursions. “Hardly a 
creature did we meet, and we passed merely 
a very few pretty gentlemen’s places, or 


labourers. How different from Switzerland! 
This solitude, the romance and wild loveli- 
ness of everything here, the absence of hotels 
and beggars, the independent simple people, 
who all speak Gaelic here, all make beloved 
Scotland the produest, finest country in the 
world. Then there is that beautiful heather, 
which you do not see elsewhere. I prefer it 
greatly to Switzerland, magnificent and 
glorious as the scenery of that country is.” 

On Loch Katrine the party had with them 
“ The Lady of the Lake” and several guide 
books, of which Black’s was considered far 
the best. Nor were other more painful asso- 
ciations lacking. Of her trip on Loch 
Lomond on board the “Prince Consort” 
the Queen wrote: “a pleasant idea that dear 
name should have carried his poor little 
wife, alas! a widow, and children, on their 
first sail on this beautiful lake which he went 
to see in 1847.” But the journey had its 
lighter moments. MacGregor of Glengyle 
was seen at Stronachlachar — “a most 
strange man, who considers himself to be 
head of the MacGregors as he bought 
Glengyle.” 

A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


(To be continued) 


A PRIVY COUNCILLOR’S WEDDING 


FROM the Kendal Mercury of May 29, 

1858: “At the Pancras Church, Chel- 
tenham, on the 8th instant, an old gentleman, 
87 years of age, was married to a young girl 
just out of her teens. They went to church 
in a cab; but a splendid carriage awaited 
them at the railway station. The Chelten- 
ham Chronicle says: ‘The word was given 
to drive “home,” and within half an hour 
the carriage had deposited its burden at 
Norton Court, the residence of the Right 
Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushington, for- 
merly Governor of Bombay, one of Her 
Majesty’s privy councillors, for twenty 
years chairman of committees in the House 
of Commons, son-in-law of the late General 
Lord Harris, the hero of Seringapatam, and 
uncle to the present lord! The lady upon 
whom he has conferred the honours of 
mistress of Norton Court formerly held the 
office of a domestic in the household, and 
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the gentleman who gave her away was the 
landlord of the Portland Hotel, at which 
the bridal party adjourned.’ ” 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


MASTERS OF THE SCOTTISH MINT 
DURING THE 17th CENTURY 


1. George Foules. The earliest of the 
17th century Masters of the Scottish Mint 
that I can discover is George Foules. He 
held office until his death in 1634, but I do 
not know the date of his appointment. He 
was succeeded by— 

2. Nicholas Briot. This Master was 
Engraver to the English Mint... He was 
temporarily appointed Master of the Mint 
in Scotland in succession to George Foules 
on 7 Aug. 1635, and his son-in-law John 
Falconer was conjoined with him in the office 
as Assistant-Master on 3 Aug. 1637.’ 

3. Sir John Falconer, I. After Briot’s re- 
call to England by Charles I, in 1646, his 
son-in-law, then Sir John Falconer, held 
office by gift under the Privy Seal jointly 
with his eldest son David Falconer from 
10 May 1646 until the Restoration (1660), 
when the office was confirmed but kept 
vacant for a year, after which it was held 
by Sir John Falconer I, jointly with his son 
(Sir) John Falconer II, until his own death 
in 1671 (see later). 

4. Sir John Falconer II, who after his 
father’s death held the Mastership until 
April, 1682, when the Mint was stopped. 
He was knighted about 1678. 

Interesting particulars of Nicholas Briot 
and his successors in office are given in (a) 
“Case of Sir John Falconer II in relation to 
the Mint and his brother David” (item 
No. 6 in the Catalogue hereinafter men- 
tioned); (b) “Renunciation & Discharge, 
David Falconer to John Falconer II,” dated 
5 Feb. 1672 (No. 3 in Catalogue); and (c) 
“Narrative of Sir John Falconer II's 
ancestors, and of the Enquiry into the 
affairs of the Mint, especially as affecting 
Sir J. F. I.” Dated 1687 (No. 33 in Cata- 
logue), copies of which documents the 
Editor has kindly consented to publish in 
later issues of Notes & Queries. 


*See D.N.B. VI, 351, and Sir C. The 
so of England (Oxford, 931), 9 pp. P. 302-4, 


a OF Scotd. 2nd series (printed), vol. 6 
(1635-37) bg ‘Index under Briot and Falconer. 
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In the 17th century the Scottish Mint was 
situate in Gray’s Close, Edinburgh, having 
been erected there in 1574.° It consisted of 
a large court of handsome buildings which 
contained the offices and apartments of the 
several officers of the Mint. After the union 
of the two crowns, money was struck there 
by James I, Charles I and II, James I], 
William and Mary, William, ‘alone, and 
Anne. 

By the 16th Article of the Union of the 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, the coin 
was to be the same standard and value 
throughout the United Kingdom, as it was 
in England; and a Mint was to be continued 
in Scotland under the same rules as the Mint 
in England, subject to such regulations as 
Her Majesty, her heirs and. successors, or 
the Parliament of Great Britain should think 
fit. The effect of the Union of the two 
kingdoms in 1707, however, was to render 
the Scottish Mint useless, though by the 
articles of union the salaries of the officers 
were continued to be paid.‘ 

The officers of the Scottish Mint were: 


Per Annum 
The General £300 
Master £200 
Warden £150 


Counter Warden £60 


Assay-master £100 
Engraver £50 
Clerk £40 
Smith £33 


The Scottish Mint was finally abolished 
in 1817 by 57 Geo. III. c. 67. Its records 
are now preserved in H.M. General 
Register House, Edinburgh. A list of them 
is contained in Livingstone’s ‘ Guide to the 
Public Records of Scotland,’ pp. 37-9. 

In 1867, copies and notes of a large 
number of original documents and papers 
then in the possession of the Town Council 
of Edinburgh were obtained by my great- 
uncle, the late Thomas Falconer, through the 
offices of Hugh Home, of Springfield, Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh. Thomas Falconer died in 
1882 (see (D.N.B.). Ina letter on the subject 
to T.F., dated 3 Dec. 1867, Mr. Home 
stated : 


* The Mint seems to have previously stood an the 
south side of the Canon Gate, opposite the Tol- 
booth (see Maitland’s History of Edinburgh, 
1753, p. 156). 

See “Ruding’s Annals “~ ag Coinage of Great 
Britain, vol. If (1840), p. 
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“T have found in the Council Chambers 
two parcels of papers regarding Sir John 
Falconer (of Balmakellie). These consist of 
Summonses, replies, accusations, and de- 
fences, and statements of diverse kinds— 
more especially an account by Sir John him- 
self of his ancestors connected with the 
Mint. These documents are very numerous 
and are original. How they came into the 
possession of the Town Council seems to be 
unknown. They were probably placed there 
to escape the various civil commotions that 
have agitated this place since 1682—they 
ought certainly to have been in another 
place. I shall send a copy of the Catalogue 
of them tomorrow. In 1844, the Town 
Council employed a clerk in the office in 
which I was an apprentice to examine and 
catalogue a vast number of old papers in 
the attic of the Council Chambers. I assisted 
the clerk at various times. The papers lay 
on the floor as if they had been thrown from 
sacks, and embraced all kinds of documents, 
even such things as advertising bills. These 
papers, I am told, have never been examined 
by anyone till this time.” 

The copy catalogue mentioned by Mr. 
Home, is now in my possession, but it is 
far too long to print in extenso, in these 
days of paper shortage. The catalogue is 
headed: ‘“ Miscellaneous papers connected 
with the Royal Mint of Scotland, and others 
belonging to Sir John Falconer, Master of 
the Mint during the reign of Charles II.” 
It comprises sixty-five items, dated between 
1664 and 1717, of which eight relate to the 
administration of the Mint, e.g. the coining 
of copper money and twopenny pieces, the 
assay of the precious metals, an inventory 
of the tools, and accounts of tradesmen for 
work done at the Mint. Mr. Home also 
stated that there was another list about as 
long as the above. 

The present Town Clerk of Edinburgh 
has been kind enough to inform me that 
there are in the City Chambers “ a consider- 
able number of letters by Sir John Falconer 
and others.” These are contained in bound 
volumes among the City Records, and in- 
clude letters “ by Falconer himself and rela- 
tives. Although numerous and difficult to 
read, they are interesting and valuable. 
They have never been published to my 
knowledge.” 

Sir John Falconer I. The first Sir John 
Falconer, Master of the Mint, was the third 
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son of Sir Alexander Falconer, of Halker- 
ton, co. Kincardine, by Agnes, eldest 
daughter of Sir David Carnegie of Coluthie 
(Marriage Contract dated—Nov. 1594). Sir 
John’s eldest brother was Alexander, a lord 
of session, who was created Baron Falconer 
of Halkerton, 1647, from whom the present 
Earl of Kintore is descended in the male 
line. 

In 1650, Sir John Falconer is described as 
“of Brintoun ”: 

Bond by Sir John Falconer of Brintoun 
Master of H.M. Minthous to William 
Frier and James Telfer, merchant-burgess 
of Edinburgh, binding himself to sell to 
them 200 balls of victual. Dated at Edin- 
burgh 14 January 1650. Registered 
22 May 1668. Vol. 22 (Dalrymple). 

Sir John Falconer was twice married. His 
first wife was Sibilla Ogilvy, presumably a 
member of the family of Ogilvy of Airly. 
The only child of the marriage was David 
Falconer, joint Master of the Mint with his 
father, 1646-1660. Sibilla died intestate at 
Montrose, 4 Dec. 1634, and the following is 
an abstract of the Grant of Confirmation- 
dative to her estate obtained at Brechin 
Commissariat Court on 18 Aug. 1635 
(Brechin Register of Testaments, Vol. 5): 

Inventory and Testament dative of the 
goods and gear pertaining to deceased 
Sibilla Ogilvy, spouse to John Falconer, 
son lawful to Sir Alexander Falconer of 
Halkartoun, knight, in common between 
them at the time of her decease, who died 
at Montrose on 4 Dec. 1634: Given up 
by said John Falconer in name and behalf 
of David Falconer, their only child and 
executor-dative to the deceased, his 
mother. 

Household plenishing in 

their house in Mon- 

trose and clothes of 


deceased Sibilla Ogilvy £600 Scots. 
Said John Falconer had 
in ready money £166 13s. 4d. 
Total of Inventory £766 13s. 4d. 
Debts owing to said 
John Falconer and his 
spouse amounting to . £500 
Total of Inventory 
and debts £1266 13s. 4d. 
Debts owing by them 
(including £14 due to 
James Falconer in 
Edinburgh) £1553 11s. 8d. 
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Debts exceed goods by £286 18s. 4d. 
Cautioner—Sir Alexander Falconer of 
Halkertoun, knight. 


I have no record of David Falconer’s 
baptism or of the marriage of his parents. 
David held the office of Master of the Mint 
jointly with his father from 1646 to the 
Restoration (1660), when the gift of the 
office was necessarily renewed. David hav- 
ing turned a Quaker, his father gave up the 
lately renewed gift and begged the King to 
cancel the same, and to order the Secretary 
to draw another for himself and his son 
John (by the second marriage), which the 

ing was pleased to order. Through his 
half-brother John’s intervention, however, 
the gift was kept vacant for a year in the 
hope that David might be reclaimed and so 
capacitated to enjoy the office himself; till 
all means proved ineffectual and till Sir John 
found there were designs of a third person 
to out them both, he got the King to fill up 
his son John’s name which accordingly was 
done. 

After the death of his father in 1671, 
David executed a formal Deed of Renun- 
ciation & Discharge, dated 5 Feb. 1672, of 
his life right to the office of Master of the 
Mint in favour of his half-brother, Sir John 
Falconer II. 

In May 1672, David Falconer was made 
a burgess and guild-brother of the Burgh of 
Edinburgh as appears from this entry in the 
Burgess Register : 

May 1672. David Falconer, eldest lau! 
sone to the deceist Sir Jon Falconer Mr 
of His Maties Mint compear and is maid 
burges and gild brgt of this Burgh and 
gave his oath in manner above writ and 
payed his dowty to ye deane of Gild con- 
forme to Ane Act of Counsell of ye dait 
ye first day of March last and payed one 
hundreth threescore sex pounds 13/- and 
watcher 24/- 


A MS. note in my possession states that 
David Falconer married Margaret Molleson, 
and that a child of the marriage was John 
Falconer, of London, merchant. Adminis- 
tration: to the estate of a John Falconer who 
died at Stepney, Middlesex, and who may 
well have been the merchant of that name, 


*Case of Sir John Falconer (II) in relation to 
dk i. and his brother David (No. 6 in Cata- 
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was granted to Robert John Falconer, in 
August 1704.° 

The Arms of Falconer of London (1680) 
are stated to be the same, with a difference, 
as those of Falconer of Balmakellie (see 
later). Crest: A falcon rising ppr. Motto: 
Vi et industria. According to Burke, the 
grandson and representative of the grantee 
(names not stated) bore, in 1720: Or, a 
hawke’s head issuing from a heart ppr. 
betw., three mullets az. on a bordure vert 
four bezants. Crest: A hawk perching ppr. 
Motto: Vertus potentior auro.’ 

Sir John Falconer I married secondly 
Esther, daughter of Nicholas Briot and had 
a large family by this marriage, namely, Sir 
John Falconer II, Master of the Mint, 1671- 
1682, of whom hereafter, and ten other 
children (see key-pedigree, herewith). The 
baptisms of the children are entered in the 
Register of the City parish of Edinburgh. 
The fourth child (bapt. 18 Aug. 1641) is un- 
named, the entry in the Register being in- 
complete. What became of the ten younger 
children in later life, I have not discovered. 
In 1674, however, a Patrick Falconer who 
may have been the fifth child (bapt. 20 Sept. 
1642) appears as Keeper of the King’s ward- 
robe;® and in 1684, the: sixth child Robert 
(bapt. 26 July 1644) is described as ‘ Mer- 
chant, London.” 

Sir John Falconer I died intestate on 
18th June and was buried in Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, on 21st June 1671. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the Grant of Confirma- 
tion-dative to his estate obtained at Edin- 
burgh on 19 July 1673 (Edinb. Reg. of Tests, 
Vol. 74): 

Testament Dative and Inventory of goods 

and debts pertaining to Sir John Falconer, 

Master of H.M. Mint, who died in the 

month of —— 166-: Given up by John 

Falconer of Walifoord, Master of H.M. 

Mint executor dative decerned as creditor 

to deceased for payment of sums in bonds 

* Index of Commissary Court of London (1701- 
04), Literary Search Dept., Somerset House, Lon- 
don. Unfortunately the administration papers are 
missing. 

. Burke’s General Armory (1878), p. 338. 

* Assignation of the fees of office as Keeper of 
the King’s Wardrobe by Mr. Patrick Falconer to 
Sir John Falconer, dated 1674 (No. 38 in Cata- 


logue). 
* Articles of Agreement between Sir John 


Falconer (II) and Robert Falconer, his brother, 
Merchant, 
Catalogue). 


London, dated 1684 (No. 26 in 
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by deceased in which he is designed “ Sir 
John Falconer of Brint” and “Sir Johne 
Falconer of Brintoune, Mr. of his Majes- 
ties cunziehous.” 

Total of sums in bonds due by 


deceased £1830 
Goods and gear (including furni- 

ture in his chamber, body 

clothes and some old papers 

relating to the Mint) £480 


Debts exceed goods by £1350 

Cautioner—William Stevinstone, merchant 

in Edinburgh. 

Sir John Falconer II, of Balmakellie, the 
eldest child of the second marriage of Sir 
John Falconer I, was baptized at Edinburgh 
on 2nd October 1636: 


Johnne Falconer sonne to Sir Alexr Fal- 

coner of Halkerton, Easther Briot a sonne 

named JOHNNE. Witn: Johnne, Lord 

Lyntoun, Sir Johnne Hay, Clerk of 

Register, Sir Johnne Hope of Craighall, 

Senators of the College of Justice—Sir 

William Balfoure, Lieutenant of the 

Tower of London—Sir William Thomp- 

son of Duddingstoun. 

He married Barbara, daughter of George 
Jaffrey, merchant-burgess of Edinburgh, 
and of his wife Bessie Johnstone.’° There 
were eleven children of the marriage (see 
key-pedigree) and their baptisms are re- 
corded in the Edinburgh Register. Three of 
the children were named ‘John,’ and two 
“Mary,’ and it may be assumed that the 
earlier ones of those names, respectively, 
died in their infancy. Of the remaining 
eight children— 

(i) John, presumably the 8th child, bapt. 

28 March 1676, is mentioned in 1688 as 

“eldest laul sone and heire served and 

retoured to Sir John Falconer, of Bal- 

makellie, his father” (No. 8 in Cat.). 

(ii) Elizabeth, bapt. 15 Dec. 1668, is men- 

tioned in an Assignation, dated 1714, by 

Dame Barbara Jaffrey to Elizabeth Fal- 

coner, her daughter, of the dues for being 

a M.P., and the price of the footmantles 

used at the riding of Parliament (No. 59 

in Cat.);"" and 

(iii) Barbara, bapt. 28 Oct. 1673, appears 


 Decreet, Bessie Johnston relict of Geo. 


ey and mother-in-law of Sir John Falconer 
nm Falconer his son and Curators, dated 
(No. 48 in Catalogue). 

™ Foot-mantle, an over-garment worn by women 
when riding. 


Jaffre 
v. J 
1688 
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to have been the wife of Charles Menzi 
of Kennedy, writer (No. 65 in Catalogue, 
in which it is stated that “ there is a very 
large collection of letters and documents 
that refer to this Charles Menzies”), 


Sir John Falconer, of Balmakellie, who 
was knighted in 1677, was M.P. for Kin- 
cardineshire, Conv. 1672; Parlts 1681, and 
1685 until his death.’ Item No. 58 in Cata- 
logue refers to “Certificate of being a 
Member of K. Charles’ Parliament in favour 
of Sir John Falconer.” 

In 1682-3, he was one of the defendants 
in The King v. The Earl of Lauderdale (and 
other officers of the Mint), following the 
alleged discovery by a Commission, ap- 
pointed 29 April 1682, of certain abuses and 
malversations in the management of the 
Mint. The officers received a percentage on 
the work done, in addition to their salaries, 
and the chief charge against them was that 
they had coined more copper money than 
was ordered by the King’s warrant. Lauder- 
dale, the General of the Mint, taking 
advantage of the laxity of supervision by 
Government in the affairs of the Mint, 
appears to have paid himself twice over to 
the extent of £4000, a large sum in those 
days, to refund which the other officers of 
the Mint were rendered liable. 

Three letters addressed by Lord Haltoun 
to Sir John Falconer concerning the coining 
of copper money will be published in a later 
issue of Notes & Queries, with the Editor's 
kind permission. 

The officers implicated besides Lauderdale 
and Sir John Falconer, were Richard Mait- 
land, joint General of the Mint with his 
father the said Lauderdale, John Falconer, 
of Phesdo, warden, and Archibald Falconer, 
counter-warden of the Mint. The case is 
included in Howell’s ‘ State Trials’ Vol. XI 
(1811), pp. 157 ff. and takes up 78 pages of 
closely printed matter, in which there is 
much repetition. 

At the start of the proceedings, Lauder- 
dale was known as Lord Halton, he having 
acquired the Barony of Halton or Hatton 
by his marriage to Elizabeth, only daughter 
and heiress of Richard Lauder. It was not 
until 24 Aug. 1682 that he became the 3rd 


12**Names of Members Returned to Serve i 
Parliament ” (ordered to be printed 11 Aug. 1879), 
Part II (Parliaments and Conventions of the 
Estates of Scotland, 1337-1707), pp. 383, 585, 587. 
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Farl of Lauderdale.** His son Richard 

Maitland was styled Over- boger before his 

father succeeded to the Lauderdale title, 

after which he was known as Lord Mait- 
14 

Asa result of the prosecution, all the prin- 
cipal officers of the Mint were heavily fined. 
An account of the case as against Sir John 
Falconer is given in the “ Narrative” of 
1687. 

Three items in the Catalogue relate to 
documents connected with the proceedings, 
viz: No. 18 Minutes of process; No. 23 
Copy of the Summonds; and No. 24 Dis- 
charge against inferior officers of Mint. 
Fight items relate to Sir John Falconer’s 
Case, viz: No. 11 State of his affairs in the 
Mint; No. 13 Copy Depositions vpon the 
Management of the Mint by Sir J. F. to the 
Commission appointed to examine the same; 
No. 14 Scroll Petition by Sir J. F.; No. 15 
The Case of the Master when certain abuses 
had been discovered; No. 16 Memorial vpon 
his case by Sir J. F.; No. 17 Petition by 
ditto; No. 19 Representation of the hard- 
ship of his Case by ditto; and, No. 20 
Answers for Sir J. F. 

In a Bond given to Sir John Falconer II 
dated at Edinburgh 23 March 1672" he is 
described as of Wallyfurd. He is also thus 
described in the entry of baptism of his 
daughter Mary, 8 Dec. 1674, and in that of 
his son John, 28 March 1676. 

There is a Sasine in favour of John Fal- 
coner of Waliefurd of an annual rent furth 
(ie. issuing out of) the lands of Scoonie.’* 

It would appear that Sir John Falconer 
acquired the estate of Balmakellie, co. 
Forfar, from Margaret Douglas, widow of 
Colonel Harry Maul, of Balmakellie.'’ He 
also held the estate of Gorlaw in the parish 
of Logie, Montrose,’* and the lands of 
Nether Perth, which last he disposed of to 


*See Douglas, Peerage of Scotland (1764), 
p. hy He D.N.B. XXXV., 350-1. 


1.B. XXXV., 370. 
* Registered 15 June 1672, vol. 30 (Durce), 
folio 383. 

“General Register of Sasines, Edinburgh, vol. 
29, folio 342—Fifeshire. 

“Extract service as heir of Balmakellie in 
Forfarshire ) Douglas, relict of 
Collonell Harri Maull of Balmakellie, dated 1667 
(No. 35 in Catalogue). 

Prorogation of the Tacks of the Teinds of the 
lands of Gorlaw belonging to Sir John Falconer, 
dated 1678 (No. 34 in Cata logue). 


of Margaret 
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the Lord President (Dalrymple) in 1680."° 
The Accounts of money paid by Sir John 
Falconer, in 1680, to the builders of the 
house at the Galraw is item No. 43 in the 
Catalogue. 

The following writs or deeds of Sasine 
are registered in the General Register of 
Sasines, Edinburgh: 

1. Sasine in favour of Sir John Falconer, 

Master of the Mint, of an annual rent of 

900 merks Scots furth the lands of Glen- 

fanshie (vol. 31, folio 194); and 

2. Sasine in favour of ditto of the lands 

of Scotstoun (vol. 38, folio 460). 


Item No. 53 in the Catalogue comprises 
““ General Rental of all the lands belonging 
to Sir John Falconer, dated 1699.” 

There is a Renunciation, David Earl of 
Northesk to the heirs of John Falconer of 
Balmakellie.*° This John Falconer was pre- 
sumably Sir John Falconer’s eldest son. 

Having been fined £5,000 for alleged mal- 
versation in his office of Master of the Mint, 
Sir John Falconer was obliged to dispose of 
the whole of his heritable estate, “a great 
part of which he got by his Lady and his 
own honest purchase by his long enjoying 
the benefit of his office.””* 

Item No. 54 in the Catalogue refers to 
“State of claims vpon the estate of her 
deceased husband by Dame Barbara Jaffrey 
or Lady Falconer,” No. 56 to “Scheme of 
Ranking of Sir John Falconer’s estate,” and 
No. 25 to “Sundry letters vpon the decease 
of Sir John Falconer.” 

Sir John Falconer died intestate on 18 May 
1687, and Confirmation-dative to his estate 
was granted on 11 Sept. 1688 to Robert 
Rose, writer in Edinburgh, executor-dative, 
decerned as creditor to deceased for pay- 
ment of sums in bonds amounting to 
£513 7s. Od.** The said Robert Rose 
obtained a decreet before the Lords of 
Council and Session on 28 Jan. 1688 charg- 
ing John Falconer, eldest lawful son of 
deceased Sir John Falconer of Balmakellie 
to enter heir to his father. 


Debts due to deceased by the deceased 
—Irving of Drum by bond £390 
Debts exceed goods £123 7s. 


** Rental of the lands of Nether Perth disposed 
by Sir J. F. to the Lord President, 1680 (No. 46 in 
Catalogue). 

2° General Register of pom. vol. 91, folio 182. 


1 “ Narrative” of 1687. 
*? Edinburgh Register of Testaments, vol. 79. 
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Cautioner—George Reid, writer in Edin- 


burgh. 

(2) An Eik (addition) to the above Grant 
was confirmed on 2 March 1692 in respect 
of £33 Scots, being 1 year and 10 months’ 
annual rent on above bond by Irving of 
Drum. (This Eik is written in the margin 
of the Grant to Robert Rose.) 

(3) A Testament Dative and Inventory ad 
omissa was granted to Dame Barbara 
Jaffrey, lady Gallra,?*> on 16 Aug. 1708 in 
respect of debts and sums of money per- 
taining and addebted to deceased Sir John 
Fallconer of Ballmakello (sic), which had 
been omitted from the Inventory in the 
principal Grant obtained by Robert Rose, 
namely, for payment and satisfaction to her 
of sums in bond amounting to 3000 merks 
and annual rents thereof which were assigned 
to her. She is designed as relict of the 
deceased Sir John Fallconer.”* 

Debts owing to deceased ad omissa £3009 

Cautioner—Mr. James Fergusson of Pitt- 

four, advocate. 

Dame Barbara Jaffrey was alive as late as 
the year 1717. 

The Arms of Falconer of Balmakellie are 
recorded as: Or, a falcon’s head issuing out 
of a heart, all ppr. betw. three stars az. on a 
chief gu. as many bezants. Crest: A falcon 
rising ppr. Motto: Fortiter sed apte.** 

Several members of the Falconer family 
held office in the Mint, and on that account 
had bezants or plates added to their Arms as 
a difference.’ 

J. P. E. FALCONER. 
5 Brunswick Place, 
Bath. 


* She was presumably also known as “ Lady 
Gallra ” after her husband’s estate of Gorlaw (or 
Galraw) in the parish of Logie, Montrose (Nos. 34 
and 43 in Catalogue). 

* Edinburgh Register of Testaments, vol. 79. 

* Nomination and Remit by the Arbitrators in 
the Submission between Lady Falconer and Mrs. 
James Fergusson, dated 1717 (No. 64 in Catalogue). 

** Burke’s General Armory (1878), p. 338. 

*’ Stodart, Scottish Arms, II., 76. 


A BEDFORDSHIRE ADVOWSON 


"THE Victoria History of Bedfordshire 

admits to a lack of information regard- 

ing the advowson of Clifton. The following 
fills up one gap. 

By his will (dated 12 April 1649, proved 

13 June 1649) Nicholas East, yeoman, of 
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Stanford, Southill, Beds., left to his three 
sons-in-law the first and next gift of the 
Rectory of Clifton, Beds., in trust for 
presentation to his son, Nicholas East, on 
the death of the present Rector. 

On April 27, 1662, a dispensation was 
granted to Nicholas East, M.A., Vicar of 
Pinchbeck, in the Diocese of Lincoln, to 
hold also the Rectory of Clifton in the 
County of Bedford, being about thirty miles 
distant. (Quoted from the Calendar of State 
Papers in Bedfordshire Notes and Queries, 
vol. I, 1882-7, page 159.) 

Nicholas East, the younger, was admitted 
pensioner at the age of 15 at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, 29 May 1636. He took 
his B.A. 1639/40 and his M.A. 1643. He was 
ordained at Peterborough 28 Dec. 1641. 
In 1646 he was Minister of Bromham and 
Houghton Conquest. (Venn, Alumni Can- 
tabrigienses.) He married Lucy (or Lucia), 
daughter of Lewis Conquest; she died at 
Bromham on May 13, 1647 and was buried 
at Houghton Conquest May 15 (Genealogica 
Bedfordiensis, 56-7 and 150). 

The three sons-in-law of Nicholas East, 
the elder, to whom the advowson was left, 
were John Thurgood, William Barley and 
James Apthorp. ‘The Thurgoods (or 
Thoroughgoods) were the leading Southill 
family, Lords of the Manor of Gastlyns; 
James Apthorp was one of the Gamlingay 
family. 

A licence for the marriage of John Thur- 
good and Mary East was granted from the 
Faculty Office May 12 1643. William a 
married Elizabeth East at Southill 17 Ap 
1638, and James Apthorp married Agnes 
(or Anne) East at Gamlingay 6 Nov. 1632. 
The presentation in 1662 was still in the 
hands of the Apthorp family, held by 
Stephen Apthorp, probably a son of James 
and Agnes Apthorp. His fellow trustee was 
Thomas Upwood. In 1668 it had passed 
to Francis Rolt. R. S. ForMAN. 


CITY OF LONDON TOLLS 


[N the “ Liber Albus,” pages 203, 4 and 5, 

“Of the Customs payable upon victuals, 
it is stated that in the case of many dutiable 
articles, an extra charge of from 25 to 
100 per cent was made when these entered 
“by way of Holburne, or the Flete” over 
and above the charge made on goods enter- 
ing by any of the other gates, with the 
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exception that wool entering by Aldgate 
also paid the extra charge, and that bark 
paid a toll at all the gates except at Newgate 
and Ludgate. I have seen no suggestion as 
to the reason for this; might it have been 
that this extra charge was made with a view 
to the cost of maintenance of the Holborn 
and Fleet Bridges, there being nothing 
corresponding to these, within the liberties, 
on the roads leading to the other gates? 

R. A. BELL. 


REV. WILLIAM PROBERT 


[IN your review of the Transactions of the 
Unitarian Historical Society at p. 376 you 
mention Probert and his connection with the 
Chapel at Wolmsley, nr. Bolton. It may 
be of interest to record that he was minister 
there from 1821 to his death in April, 1870. 
He was born in Wales at Painscastle 
(Radnorshire) on 11 Aug., 1790, and in early 
life became a Wesleyan Methodist local 
preacher. He adopted Unitarian views in 
1815 and in November 1821, was appointed 
to Wolmsley. He was an antiquarian and 
oriental scholar, an authority on Welsh 
laws and customs and the Welsh language, 
obtaining several medals from learned 
societies for his accounts of Welsh Castles, 
and for translations from Welsh into Eng- 
lish. Though I was able to include nine 
original MS. of his work in my Biblio- 
graphia Boltoniensis (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1913), two of them I could not 
obtain and they are still wanted for the 
collection of local books in the Reference 
Library at Bolton. They are his Calvinism 
Arminianism impartially stated, Lon- 
don, 1815, and his translation of The 
Gododin, and Odes of the Months, London 
(Alnwick printed), 1820. If any of your 
readers know where these can be obtained 
I am sure the Librarian of Bolton will be 
glad to secure them. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 
Southport. 


“RUGBY CHAPEL” AND “JANE 
EYRE” 


IN “Rugby Chapel, November 1857,” 

Matthew Arnold’s elegy on his father, 
he pictures those who strive towards a goal 
in life as travellers on ‘a long, steep 
journey,’ ‘o’er mountains in snow’; and at 
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the close of the poem, pursuing this image, 
he imagines his father and others of the 
‘noble and great who are gone’ appearing 
like angels to cheer the fainting travellers: 

Ye move through our ranks, recall 

The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 

Praise, re-inspire the brave! 

Order, courage, return .. . 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God. 
I believe that at the back of Arnold’s mind 
was the memory of another head teacher, 
another winter day, and another northern 
scene: 


At the close of the afternoon service we 
returned by an exposed and hilly road, 
where the bitter winter wind, blowing over 
a range of snowy summits to the north, 
almost flayed the skin from our faces. 

I can remember Miss Temple walking 
lightly and rapidly along our drooping 
lines, her plaid cloak, which the frosty 
wind fluttered, gathered close about her, 
and encouraging us, by precept and 
example, to keep up our spirits, and march 
forward, as she said, ‘like stalwart 
soldiers.’ (Jane Eyre, 1847, chap. VIL.) 


Arnold’s poem includes all the different 
levels of meaning in Charlotte Bronté’s 
description—the inspiration given by teacher 
to pupils illustrated by an arduous journey 
in wintry weather through rough country, 
and enforced by the military metaphor; it 
transcends the prose sense by making the 
journey a symbol of life in the world, and 
suggesting that the influence of the great 
teacher persists after his death. 

There are certain likenesses to his earlier 
poem “ Resignation” (probably written in 
1848); the phrase “ wavering line,” for in- 
stance, appears in both. This and our 
knowledge of Dr. Arnold suggest that 
Arnold is also in “ Rugby Chapel ” recalling 
actual mountain walks under the guidance 
of his father; the season in “ Resignation ” is 
summer, and the implied contrast empha- 
sises the elegiac tone, as again more clearly 
in “ Thyrsis.” A conscious recollection, per- 
haps, stimulated an unconscious one. 

Arnold’s “ Haworth Churchyard: April 
1855” (in the same unrhymed verse as 
“Rugby Chapel ”), is sufficient evidence of 
his admiration of Charlotte Bronté, whom 
he had met during her visit to Harriet 
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Martineau in 1850,’ and of his knowledge 
of Jane Eyre. He is referring to this novel 
when he writes that she 


had told 
With a Master’s accent her feign’d 
Story of passionate life. 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. 


+ Cf. Letters, ed. Russell, 1895, I., p. 13 (letter of 
21 December, 1850). There is no comment on 
Jane Eyre in Arnold’s published letters; his com- 
ments on Villette are unfavourable (ibid. I., p. 29, 
and Letters to Clough, p. 132). 


A PHRASE IN WEBSTER 


JN Act IV scene ii of The Duchess of 
Malfi, following the murder of the 
duchess, the Duke Ferdinand turns on 
Bosola for his deed. Filled with remorse, 
Ferdinand declares that his mind had given 
way when he ordered his sister’s death and 
that Bosola should not have obeyed him. 
Bosola, however, presses for the promised 
reward for his act and declares: 
Sir, 
I serv’d your tyranny: and rather strove, 
To satisfie your selfe, then all the world: 
And though I loath’d the evill, yet I lov’d 
You that did councell it: and rather sought 
To appeare a true servant, then an honest man. 
IV, ii, 354-359 
At this point Ferdinand’s madness comes 
upon him again. He speaks of hunting the 
badger by owl-light and leaves the stage. 
As the duke departs, Bosola exclaims, 
He’s much distracted. Off, my painted honour! 
IV, ii, 362 
For some reason this phrase “ Off, my 
painted honour!” has been a centre of 
debate in Websterian scholarship. Samp- 
son and Allen take it to refer to the disguise 
of an old bellman that Bosola has been 
wearing. Lucas shows the weakness of this 
interpretation and advances his own expla- 
nation, “Surely painted here means, as so 
often in Webster, ‘deceptive’ and honour 
refers to his advancement in the world. He 
had received the provisorship of the 
Duchess’ horse; he had hoped for further 
promotion. Now he sees all his hopes are 
vain.”? This latter theory is really too far- 
fetched. Bosola does not appear to have 
been impressed by the “honour” of the 
provisorship in the first instance, quite the 


*F. L. Lucas ed., The Complete Works of John 
Webster, London, 1927, II, 189. 
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contrary (cf. I, i, 312-313). In any event, 
his post in the Duchess’ household would 
cease to exist upon the death of the 
Duchess. Surely the “painted honour,” 
while meaning “deceptive honour,” can 
only refer to the hypocritical pretence of 
love for Ferdinand made in the lines imme- 
diately preceding. This pretence is wasted 
upon a man whose wits are wandering. 
Hence Bosola finds no reason for keeping 
up the show of being an honourable man 
who committed villainy only through excess 
of loyalty to his patron. 


D. P. V. Axrice. 
The University of British Columbia. 


*‘N.P.,—AN ABBREVIATION 


N Francis Townsend’s A catalogue of 
Knights for 1660-1760, 1833, appears 
throughout the abbreviation N.P. No ex- 
planation of this is to be found in the body 
of the work. In a copy in the Guildhall 
Library however is a manuscript note which 
reads as follows: Memorandum by Sir 
Charles G. Young, Garter. This catalogue 
was printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps who 
shd have said that it was from a: draft colla 
by Mr. Townsend, who was preparing a list 
for publication, but died leaving this list ina 
very imperfect state. N.P. signifies not posted 
by which Mr. Townsend meant not exd and 
transferred to his final and approved copy. 


RAYMOND SMITH. 
Guildhall, E.C. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


FROM Bishops’ Transcripts of Isell Cum- 
berland, parish register : 
1744 March 22. bur. Mr. Colin Mackenzie 
from Edinburgh a Boarder. 


From Brigham, Cumberland, Bishop's 
transcripts : 

1. Married 1776 Rev. Thomas Dawson of 
the parish of Thirstington, county palatine 
of Chester clerk and Hannah Wilkinson of 
Setmurthy, parish of Brigham, spinster, 
licence July 6. 

2. Married 1777 Mr. John Lancaster of 
the parish of Eccles in Lancashire agent to 
the Duke of Bridgewater and Mary Pearson 
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of Greysouthen in this parish, spinster, by 
licence Feb 6. 

3. Buried 1778. Sarah wife of Robert 
Emperingham of Little Clifton one of Mr. 
Wesley’s itinerant Methodistical preachers 
or curates March 25. 


From Waberthwaite, 
Bishop’s transcripts: 

1830 James Gilroy given by himself a 
stranger from near Sligo in Ireland who was 
accidentally drowned while attempting to 
cross the River Esk when the Tide was in 
the ford August 24th, about 40 years. 

{I presume “ given by himself ” means that 
he gave his name as James Gilroy when he 
arrived at Waberthwaite.] 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


Cumberland, 


THE ENCAVERNED BARBAROSSA 
(clxxvi. 409; clxxvii. 14) 


THE Mongol inhabitants of the Central- 

Asian country Ordos have also their 
Barbarossa. The Russian traveller G. N. 
Potanin visited there, in 1879, the Great 
Yourt “ Ekh-Edjen-Khoro ” which is said to 
contain the remains of Jenghis-Khan. A 
legend which he heard there tells that this 
great warrior is not dead, but only sleeping. 
After 300 years he will awaken and free his 
people from the tyranny of the Chinese. 
(See Y. N. Bessonov and V. I. Iakubovich, 
Po vnutrennei Azii—i.e. Through the Inner 
Asia—Moscow, 1947, p. 64.) 


O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


PALINDROMES 
(See exci. 104, 190; cxciii. 16) 


INCE my “ final ” letter appeared, I have 
acquired so many additional specimens 

that I venture to offer a further selection to 
your readers: 

43. "Tis Ivan, on a visit. 

44, See few owe fees. 

45. “ Not New York,” Roy went on. 

46. Poor Dan is in a droop. 

47. Harass sensuousness, Sarah. 

48. Yawn a more Roman way. 

49. Won't lovers revolt now? 

50. No mists or frost, Simon. 

51. Never a foot too far, even. 


LEIGH MERCER. 
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DPALECT WORDS IN COURT ROLLS. 

—In working upon the rolls of an 
Essex manor the following dialect words 
were found, and any guidance as to their 
meaning will be most welcome. 

(a) In the list of animals dead from 
“murrain” in 1350 appear “1 equus 
carectarius et 1 ceilhors.” The last word is 
extremely clear; the nearest solution seems 
to be “ sill-horse” in the E.D.D. as used in 
the North Country for a “shaft horse”; 
but then the distinction from the first animal 
is not clear, and the Essex word given by 
the Rev. E. Gepp is “ till-horse, the shaft- 
horse in a team.” To my ears it is pro- 
nounced “fill ’us.” Anyhow, what is a 
* ceil” horse? 

(b) A bailiff is accused of many pecula- 
tions in 1419; amongst them he took “ij 
fannez in grangia manerii et 1 raksshide.” 
Again the difficult word is most clearly 
written; the fans were winnowing-fans, no 
doubt, but what can the “ raksshide” be? 
The E.D.D. gives “ shide” as a riven timber 
or plank, but that does not help with the 
first element, and it is more likely to be a 
tool or implement of some kind. 

(c) Another bad bailiff in 1424 allowed 
many buildings to decay “in defectu 
cooperture raumyng super diversos domos.” 
The difficult word here has been added with 
a caret; needless to say the above spelling 
may be wrong; the “ra—” and the 
“yng” are certain, and there are five 
minims between. The E.D.D. here suggests 
“tear, split open,” under “ ream,” and this 
may be it. 





G.E. 


PoRTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE.—The 
late Dr. William A. Shaw, who seems 
to have been connected in some way with 
the Library of the Public Record Office, is 
reputed to have owned in 1942 an 
“ original” portrait of Shakespeare. Dr. 
Shaw died on 15 April 1944. Is anything 
known of the present whereabouts of this 
portrait or of its earlier provenance? 


J.G. M. 
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RITT.—On some British coins, more 
particularly pennies earlier than the 
reign of George VI, there is a contracted 
word Britt which when expanded is 
Britanniarum, i.e. there is only one ‘ t’ in the 
complete word. I understand that to 
indicate the contraction of a plural word 
(English or Latin) the last letter of the con- 
traction should be doubled. Hence FF.R.S., 
LL.D., MSS. If this is right according to 
Cocker, where may I find the rule and on 


whose authority? 4 §. B, ACKERMANN. 


R. JAMES LIND.—Died 1812, see 

D.N.B. Has his house in Windsor been 

identified? Tradition points to a house in 
Sheet Street. Can this be proved? 


ANGusS I. MACNAGHTEN. 


OW OLD WAS PRUDENCE BALD- 
WIN?—The usual picture of Robert 
Herrick’s Devonshire “exile” presents the 
bachelor poet “at the vicarage surrounded 
by a happy family of pets, and attended by 
an excellent old servant named Prudence 
Baldwin.” (Encyclopaedia Britannica.) Now 
Herrick went down to Devonshire at the age 
of 38. He died there—after a Cromwellian 
absence—in his 84th year. “ Prue survived 
her master 4 years, as the parish register at 
Dean Prior bears witness.” (A. C. Judson, 
Seventeenth-Century Lyrics.) 
Just how old was this 
servant” when she began attending 
Herrick’s comforts? If she was his exact 
age, she must have lived to the good old age 
of 88—not an impossibility, of course. 
(This is no sly attempt to place Prue, of the 
good Puritan name, among  Herrick’s 
“many dainty mistresses.”) But perhaps 
she was much younger than the pious 
scholars of the past have made her out to be 
—one’s concept of Herrick blurs somewhat 
if we imagine him selecting an old maid- 
servant. Has anyone by chance seen a 
record of Prudence Baldwin’s birth at Dean 


Prior? Tuos. H. McNEAL. 
University of Alabama. 


“excellent old 


RICHARD MARTIN, M.P. (1754-1834). 

—In 1826, due to some rather dubious 
dealings at the polling stations in Galway, 
Martin was removed from the lists before 
the House of Commons on a return being 
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rendered. This and several other matters 
relating to his personal solvency culminated 
in his flight to France; where he settled in 
Boulogne. I should like any details of his 
life in that city and to know if on his death 
his remains were either interred in France 
or brought to the United Kingdom. The 
actual date of death was 6 Jan., 1834. 


J. ANDRE HaMiLton. 


EN. SIR G. LOWRY COLE.—Informa- 
tion is desired as to the various 
regiments in which this officer served. The 
question is asked as the regiments enumer- 
ated in the D.N.B. do not tally with those 
mentioned in the Memoirs of Sir Lowry 
Cole, edited by M. L. Cole and Stephen 
Gwynn fourteen years ago. J. Pane. 


(THOMAS BARKER (1769-1847).—I won- 
der whether any reader has in his 
possession, or knows anything of, the Letters, 
the Journal, or the Diary of my grandfather, 
Thomas Barker—Barker of Bath, 1769- 
1847, of whose Life and Works I hope in the 
near future to write a full account. Any 
references, however slight, will be welcomed, 
and all documents lent me would be 
returned immediately after perusal. 

I should welcome also any lists of 
Barker’s paintings in private collections 
with, if possible, brief descriptions. 

There have been some instances of pic- 
tures once ascribed to Gainsborough and 
others which now have been firmly estab- 
blished as Barker’s, and I should be glad of 
news of any such discoveries. 

JOHN E. BARKER. 


REY. RICHARD BURGESS (1796-1881) 
—Chaplain of the Protestant Chapel at 
Rome. Are there any descendants, or 
records, of him or of his predecessor the 
Rev. J. Cooke? E.B. 


. G. LEE.—In Malcolm MacColl: Memoirs 
and Correspondence, edited by 

G. W. E. Russell (London: 1914), is a state- 
ment in a letter from the future Canon 
MacColl to W. E. Gladstone that the Rev. 
F. G. Lee, editor of Church News, “is an 
intimate friend of Mr. Disraeli, and his 
confidential adviser on Church matters.” 
The letter is dated 30 May, 1868. I should 
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like more light on this statement, which I am 
much inclined to doubt. Lee was a cham- 
ion of the movement for reunion between 
the churches of England and of Rome. In 
1870, he became the vicar of All Saints, 
Lambeth, resigning the living in 1899. In 
1901, he was received into the Church of 
Rome and died in 1902. He was a friend of 
Walter Pater and always a member of the 
advanced high church party from under- 
graduate days. In 1877, he was a founder 
of the Order of Corporate Reunion and one 
of its “ irregular” bishops. A strong Tory, 
he was of a definite Jacobite tinge. This 
history does not coincide with Disraeli’s 
support for the Public Worship Regulation 
Act and his patronage of the Low Church 

nor does it explain the abandonment 
of Lee to a tumbledown church in an un- 
suitable parish. I should be glad of any 
light on his supposed friendship with 
Disraeli. Also, I should like light on the 
degree of D.C.L. of Salamanca, to which 
Lee laid claim. About 1880, the university 
denied that he possessed it and it was 
dropped from Crockford. Lee did not 
include it in the later editions of Who's 
Who, in which he appeared. Also, I should 
like information for the life and career of 
Fr. Nugee, a friend of Pater and of Lee. 


R.N. M.C. 


BENJAMIN LUMLEY  (1811-1875).— 

Author of Reminiscences of the 
Opera, London, 1864. Can anybody tell 
me where L.’s papers, especially his corre- 
spondence, could be found? L. left all his 
belongings to his only daughter Grace in 


his last will. F. H. EISNER. 


ARMs IN PUBLIC-HOUSE NAMES.— 
A question has been raised with our 

staff what may have been the origin of 
“Arms” in the names of British pubs, and 
whether the names of present-day American 
apartment houses, as “ Sterling Arms” and 
the like, may have a common origin with 
names of pubs. We find no clue in the 
Oxford English Dictionary. “Court” is an 
alternate name for apartment houses. 

If one of your contributors has established 
a link with armorial bearings we should be 
glad to know. 

G. & C. MERRIAN COMPANY. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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B4?PtT ISM BY MIDWIFE (cxciii. 335-6). 

—With reference to the interesting ex- 
tracts from Suffolk registers given by Mr. 
Charles Partridge, it was stated in a paper 
by Mr. George Eyre Evans, published in 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, Vol. xviii. (1918), 
that curates were enjoined “ to instruct mid- 
wives in the very words and form of baptism 
to the intent that they may use them per- 
fectly and no other.” 

Mr. Evans’s paper had reference to 
Churchwardens’ Presentments from Radnor- 
shire made at Brecon in 1694 to Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Mr. Evans further said infants baptized by 
the midwife are often, in the registers of the 
16th century, called creature, creatura 
Christi, or, sometimes, children of God. 

Few of the Radnorshire parishes appear 
to have had a midwife, whether licensed or 
unlicensed. Most were in the position of 
the parish of Llandegley, which reported 
that “ We have neither hospitall, almshouse, 
nor any school in our p’ish, no doctor of 
physick, midwife, nor chirurgeon.” The 
parish of Llandegley covers over 5,000 acres, 
which is a small area compared with some 
Radnorshire parishes. The absence of 
medical aid of any kind lends grim humour 
to the reply returned by the churchwardens 
of Bryngwyn: “ Parson hath another bene- 
fice in Herefordshire, but a curate does his 
duty. We have an honest sexton.” 

The Presentments, I might add, tell a sad 
story of neglect and decay. Most of the 
churches wanted “ tyling”” and glazing. Few 
of the incumbents resided in their parishes— 
which were generally left to the care of an 
underpaid curate (one had £10 a year). Even 
the curates were not always resident. One 
such was said “to be constantly every 
aa sometimes oftener, with us him- 
self.” 

The more credit, therefore, to a certain 
vicar of Old Radnor of the 1720’s, who not 
only baptized sickly infants in their homes, 
but was careful, if they lived, to have them 
brought to church and received publicly as 
children of God—which facts he duly re- 
corded in his register. This same vicar, 
troubled with many children of God who 
came from no marriage made in Heaven, 
was wont to add some pithy comments on 
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the character of the mother in his baptismal 
register, and to enter the word “ Spurius ” 
against his record of baptism in such cases. 
(A despairing Llandrindod vicar recorded 
in like conditions, “Mary Davies will be 
good, but God knows when.”’) 

Some instructed midwives might have 
saved the clergy of a later period a great 
deal of trouble. I have a note from the 
Hereford Journal of 25 May, 1842, that, 
after the Whig Registration Act was passed, 
many country people ceased to bring their 
children to church, in the belief that they 
had done all that was necessary in registering 
the birth. When the clergy realized the fact, 
they had a busy time overtaking arrears of 
baptism. One man is said to have started 
with over 50 “infants” on his first Sunday 
at the task. 

W. H. Howse. 

Presteigne. 


(CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (cxciii. 324 

and 371).—I have never seen a full list 
of the “felonies” for which the prescribed 
punishment was death, but having read 
numerous West Country Assize records, I 
should find it hard to name many offences 
aimed in any way at Property which were 
not capital offences. Nearly all the cases 
which went to the Judges were felonies 
punishable by death, and the magistrates of 
Quarter Sessions were left only with cases 
which we should describe to-day as petty 
larceny, common assaults, etc., offences 
against the vagrancy laws, and appeals con- 
cerning orders in bastardy and the removal 
of paupers from one parish to another. 
Conditions did not change until after the 
Felony Repeal Acts of the early 1820’s had 
been passed, after which the magistrates of 
Quarter Sessions (in Radnorshire, at any 
rate) for the first time took on more serious 
cases, and dealt out with a free hand their 
sentences of transportation, continuing 
these almost until 1857, when transportation 
as a punishment was abolished. 

Certainly children were hanged in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Archibald Gibbs 
has given later examples. When a girl of 
fifteen was hanged at Gloucester in 1776 
for setting fire to a barn and hay rick of 
her master, the latter went to see her 
hanged, and the Hereford Journal remarked 
on her “lack of propriety” in refusing to 
shake hands with him before she was 
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“turned off.” The Worcester Journal of 
3 December, 1767, reported that two 
“criminals” hanged at Tyburn in the 
previous week were boys, one fourteen and 
the other fifteen years old. 

A girl barely seventeen was hanged at 
Presteigne in 1805. A boy of sixteen (proved 
to be of weak intellect) was hanged at 
Hereford in 1818 for setting fire to his 
master’s outbuildings. Arson was still a 
capital offence in 1831, when a lad of 
seventeen was hanged at Worcester for 
setting fire to a rick. Two boys of fifteen 
were sentenced to death at Bristol in 1829 
for highway robbery. 

The following are a few instances of boys 
of twelve or thirteen (not older) being 
sentenced to death in the nineteenth century; 
Shrewsbury, 1803, for burglary; Presteigne, 
1810, for burglary; Cardigan, 1817, for 
stealing two £5 notes; Shrewsbury, 1828, for 
housebreaking. The Presteigne boy was 
reprieved, which meant transportation for 
seven or fourteen years (perhaps for life), 
but no reprieve was mentioned in the other 
cases. I have several instances of boys and 
girls of fifteen being transported in the 1820's. 


Presteigne. W. H. Howse. 








FFLODDEN FIELD (cxciii. 362)—NMr. 
Charles Evans gives a list of ancestors 
of Sir William Sinclair of Canisbay who 
were killed at Flodden Field. Whilst tracing 
the ancestry of my maternal grandfather, 
Major-General Charles Dundas (4th son of 
James Dundas of Dundas) I have found no 
less than thirty-nine of his ancestors who 
lost their lives in this battle, namely: 
King James 4th; Archibald, Earl of 
Argyll; Matthew, Earl of Lennox; William, 
Earl of Montrose; William, Earl of Rothes, 
George, Master of Angus; Andrew, Lord 
Avandale; Alexander, Lord Elphinstone; 
Robert, Lord Erskine; George, Lord Seton; 
John, Lord Hay of Yester; John, Lord 
Maxwell; Andrew, Lord Herries; John, 
Lord Ross of Halkhead; John, Lord Sem- 
pill; Henry, Lord Sinclair; William, Master 
of Ruthven; Colin, Master of Oliphant; Sir 
Alexander Seton of Touch; Sir David 
Wemyss of Wemyss; Sir Robert Livingston 
of Drumry; Sir David Hume of Wedder- 
burn; Sir John Haldane of Gleneagles; Sit 
Robert Douglas of Lochleven; Sir W 
Douglas of Drumlanrig; Sir John Somerville 
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of Cambusnethan; Sir William Douglas of 
Glenbervie; Sir Alexander Boswell of Bal- 
muto; Sir William Dundas of Dundas; Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy; John 
Carnegie of Kinnaird; Walter Lindsay of 
Edzell; Robert Colville of Hilton; Alexander 
Dundas of Fingask; William Murray of 
Castleton; John Murray of Blackbarony; 
Patrick Murray of Ochtertyre; Andrew 
Moray of Abercairnie; and John Reid of 
Aikenhead. 

Charles Dundas married Mary Louisa, 
daughter of Sir Norton Knatchbull of 
Mersham Hatch, Kent, who was herself 
descended from the victorious opposing 
commander, the Earl of Surrey. It is an 
interesting commentary on the intermixture 
of the Scottish lowland families that, whilst 
Charles Dundas had numerous descents 
from many of those who were killed on the 
Scottish side, his wife had one solitary line 
(through Bloeyn, Knollys, Lee of Quaren- 
den, Bertie and Courtenay) from the Earl 
of Surrey. 

The same applies to descents from the 
opposing captains at Chevy Chase (1388), 
Charles Dundas having at least eight 
descents from Douglas, whilst his wife, 
again, had only one from Hotspur. 


J. D. K. Ltoyp, F.S.A. 


LUTHER AT WITTENBERG (cxciii. 

304).—William Hazlitt’s translation of 
M. Michelet’s edition of the The Life of 
Luther Written by Himself (1904) states on 
p. 24-5: “These propositions were affixed 
to the outer pillars of the gate of the Church 
of All Saints, at midday, on the 31st October, 
1517.”. BE. M. Lamond’s translation of 
Hartmann Grisar’s Luther (1914; 2nd ed.), 
i. 330, uses the verb “ nail.” E. F. Buckley’s 
translation of Frantz Funck-Brentano’s 
Luther (1936) also says “nail” (p. 664). 
Ed. Heyck’s Luther (1909) says “ anschla- 
gen” (p. 35) and includes a photograph of 
the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg 
in its present condition. Heyck’s book con- 
tains a facsimile of the theses, which were 
printed in the form of a poster, between p. 
42 and p. 43. Max Lenz’ Martin Luther 
(1897; 3d. ed.), p. 57, says “schlug .. . an 
deren Thiiren selbst nach alter Universi- 
tatssitte 95 Streitsitze an.” The iconography 
of the incident includes a picture taken from 
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Castlelar’s La revolucidn religiosa, entitled 
“ Nailing the Theses to the Church Door,” 
reproduced on p. 27 of H. E. O. Heine- 
mann’s translation of Gustav Freytag’s 
Martin Luther (1897). Moritz Meurer’s 
Luther's Leben (1843) reproduces an engrav- 
ing between p. 44 and p. 45 of v. i showing 
Luther directing a young man who is busy 
nailing the theses on the outer doors of the 
church, 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 


University of Kentucky Library. 


GIR ROBERT SHIRLEY. CHURCHES 
BUILT DURING THE PROTEC- 
TORATE (exciii. 350)—See 11 S. iii. 449 
for a mention of Marston Meysey church 
built in 1648 by Robert Jenner. Also 11 S. 
iv. 18 for St. Saviour’s, Poplar, formerly the 
chapel of the Hon. East India Company. 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 
119 High Street, Sandgate. 


(cxcili. 303, 350).—In answer to Mr. C. A. 
Toase’s query, I do not know that any 
second church was completely built during 
the technical Protectorate (1653-9), in 
addition to that of Staunton Harold; but 
that of Berwick-upon-Tweed was wholly 
erected during the Commonwealth by the 
Puritan Governor, Colonel Fenwicke, be- 
tween 1648 and 1652. Also Charles Church, 
Plymouth (partly destroyed by bombing 
during the late war) is said to have been 
begun in 1640 and finished in 1657, though 
it can scarcely have been consecrated prior 
to the Restoration, since it is one of the only 
five churches in England that are dedicated 
to Charles the Martyr. 

JosePH E. Morris. 


BLACKSTONE FAMILY (cxciii. 390).— 
John Blackstone appears in the Poll 
Tax assessment for Farringdon Ward 
Within, 1678, in St. Faiths, Paternoster Row 
Precinct, with his wife, 4 children, 2 appren- 
tices, and Anne Pendleton, servant. Black- 
stone paid Is. per head and 10s. in respect 
of his rent. 
He is assessed in the same precinct for 
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the Poll Tax of 1690, with his wife, 2 chil- 
dren, 3 men servants and 2 maid servants, 
and for his house, in all £1 9s. 

In 1692 his household is listed as follows 
for the Poll Tax of that year: John Black- 
stone, apothecary, his wife and 3 children; 
John Salter, T. Tothali, J. Dorcester, ap- 
prentices; Anne Gibbs, Anne Enderby, T. 
Powell, servants; in all £1 Is. 

For the tax on marriages etc., 1695, the 
household is given as Mr. John Blackstone, 
gent., Dorothy, his wife; Edward, Dorothy 
and Anne, his children; Thomas Tothol, 
Wm. Curwin, John Dorchester, Thomas 
Thornburrough, Thomas Powell, Anne 
Gibbes, Mary Coliy, servants. 

John Blackstone was assessed for 20 
windows in May 1696. 

All the above entries are for the same 
precinct and no doubt the registers of St. 
Faith would produce further details. 


P. E. JONES. 


(CORHAM FAMILY (cxciii. 215)—The 
family appears to take its name from 
Curham, a village two miles south of 
Halberton, Devon. 
See P.N. Society’s Devon, p. 549: 
Curreham, 1275. Rotuli Hundredorum. 
Corham, 1330. Lay Subs’ Rolls, P.R.O. 
Correham, 1333. do. do. 
All three forms are taken from Personal 


Names. E. H. BRANDT. 


RS. WALKER’S “EPILEPTIC 
ATTACK ” — Under the heading 
“Unusual Obituary Notice” (Notes and 
Queries, p. 366, August 21, 1948) Mr. C. 
Roy Hudleston quotes from the British 
Mirror, November 18, 1854, a notice of the 
death of Mrs. Eliza Julia Walker, who died 
from “effects of an epileptic attack pro- 
duced by excess anxiety as to the eventual 
result of a pending Chancery suit concern- 
ing the future property of her children.” 
Perhaps the lady’s mind had been consider- 
ably upset by a popular piece of fiction on 
the same doleful subject of delay in Chan- 
cery: Dickens’ Bleak House appeared in 
monthly issues from March, 1852, to 
September, 1853, and the book itself was 
published in the latter year. The epileptic 
attack may well have been hastened by 
Dickens’ discouraging account. 


T. H. MeN. 


16 October, 1948 


OMPOSERS: MARRIAGES AND 
BURIALS (cxciii. 394).—This 

was badly misprinted. Offenbach died in 
1880 (not 1860). His wife’s Christian name 
was Hermine (not Armine). Her 
father was lessee (not lessor) of the French 
Theatre in London. 

The surname of Gounod’s wife was 
Zimmerman. 

The Christian name of Mozart's wife was 
Constanze (not Constanza). 

The surname of Verdi’s wife was Barezzi 
(not Banezzi). For Bussato read Busseto. 


Ep. 


BURIAL OF ANIMALS IN CHURCH. 
YARDS (cxciii, 151, 217, 35)—41 
have a newspaper cutting dated 24 Jan. 
1927, reporting the burial of Lieutenant. 
Colonel Cecil H. Browne-Leeky in the family 
vault in the old churchyard at Comber, 
County Londonderry. “At his feet.lay the 
coffined body of his favourite water spaniel, 
Peter, which died eighteen months ago.” 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


URIAL PLACES OF _  HYMD- 

WRITERS (clviii. 259, 304, 339)— 

(n.) William Whiting, buried in West Hill 

Cemetery, Winchester. See a letter in The 
Times of the 27th August. 


A. H. W. FyNmore. 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 17}- 

1832 (cxciii. 237)—See 12 S. IV. 133, 

167, under Thomas Postlethwaite, M.P. He 

is stated to be the son of the Rev. James 

Postlethwaite of Fleckney, Leicestershire, 
and to have resigned in June, 1786. 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 


(COMMISSIONER J. T. BIGGE (cxciii. 

435).—According to The Record of 
Old Westminsters (G. F. R. Barker and 
A. H. Stenning, 1928), he died on Dec 22, 


1843. J. B. WHITMORE. 


UIET INTERIOR (Querist’s name lost). 
—This novel (1920) was written by 
Emily B. C. Jones. Ep. 


GOURC E WANTED (cexciii. 390).—The 
source of “ Upon thy wreckage of thy 

yesterday ” is the poem “ Building,” by Ella 

Wheeler Wilcox. ANNE BaRTLETT. 
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SEVEN SATIRES (1598) BY WILLIAM 
RANKINS, edited by A. Davenport, 
3s. 6d. University Press of Liverpool, 
Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. pp. 57. 


GATIRES in verse were the latest literary 

fashion in 1598, just as sonnet sequences 
had been five years before. Rankins, how- 
ever, used the seven-line stanza as his verse 
form, instead of the more up-to-date 
couplet. He puns from the very beginning; 
each of his satires is spoken by a satyr, who 
in the opening lines describes the place from 
which he has come. Then follows a 
character sketch introducing all the bad 
qualities which are the result of an un- 
favourable aspect of the planet for the day. 
Finally a verse praises those men who have 
the good qualities given by a favourable 
aspect of the planet. The reader is tempted 
to try to identify the characters described. 
Take the false Martialist of Tuesday. He 
flaunts a feather, blusters, boasts of his 
noble descent; he has barely been to France, 
yet he brags of fighting there; he has made 
a fool of himself at court; he poses as a 
successful lover when he is only a miserable 
wretch; he boasts and tipples; and yet he is 
only an awkward, inexperienced boy. All 
this follows very closely Nashe’s attack on 
Barnabe Barnes in Have with you to 
Saffron Walden (1596), Barnes having 
taken the part of Harvey in the long 
pamphlet war between Nashe and Harvey. 
Barnes was not especially precocious, but 
he liked to pose in his verses as very young 
and charming, and this affectation gave 
Nashe an opening for a great deal of 
ridicule. 

In the satire of Wednesday (contra 
Mercurialistam) Rankins describes two 
writers. The editor conjectures that the 
second of these, an “ artelesse mome,” may 
be Nashe. The description of the first 
begins: 

Behold a Bruite that scarce can hold his pen, 

Yet thinks he hath Caduceus in his hand. 

This might be Harvey, Nashe’s opponent, 
who tried and failed to become public 
orator of Cambridge University, and who 
in 1598 was a practising physician in Saffron 
Walden. Mercury, represented by the 
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caduceus, was the god both of oratory and 
of health. If this identification is correct, 
Rankins is saying that he considers Harvey 
and Nashe equally fools for their quarrel, 
and in the verse following the description 
of Nashe he seems to be obscurely reprov- 
ing them for it. 

The character given for Thursday is that 
which it would be most interesting to 
identify. He is a great man who has bought 
the writings of a poor man, and passed them 
off as his own, but who has been exposed. 
A great deal has been said about noblemen 
and statesmen of the day thinking it beneath 
them to publish their own works, and issu- 
ing them under the name of some inferior, 
but this is precisely the opposite. The great 
man wants to have a reputation for wit and 
therefore buys it. Was there such a story 
current in 1598, and of whom was it told? 

The editor suggests that the Atheist 
described on Saturday may have been 
Marlowe, but it seems more likely that Sir 
Walter Raleigh is aimed at; most of the sins 
charged against him were the subject of 
interrogatories administered by Commis- 
sioners at Cerne Abbas in 1594, who 
inquired into charges against Raleigh, such 
as atheism, apostasy, denial of the Resur- 
rection, belief in the transmigration of 
human souls into animals. The commis- 
sioners could find no evidence besides the 
vaguest of country gossip, but this did not 
prevent Raleigh’s enemies from repeating 
the same accusations to the end of his life. 

Rankins was a competent versifier, and 
could write a pointed line and occasionally 
a good stanza, but his passion for conceits 
and playing on words makes his verses 
needlessly obscure. The images in “True 
Felicity described in the Phoenix” are 
forced to the point of absurdity. The re- 
mainder of the book, “The Wandring 
Satyre”’ and five short religious poems, are 
in a much simpler style. Probably Rankins 
thought less of them, and only put them in 
to fill up the volume. “The Wandring 
Satyre” is brisk and colloquial, exposing 
the tricks of tradesmen and lawyers. The 
most interesting passage is that in which a 
servant tells the satyr the story of how his 
foolish master was almost tricked into 
marrying a player’s boy, whom certain 
sharkers dressed up as a girl and presented 
to him as an heiress. This suggests the 
situation both in The Merry Wives of 
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Windsor when Slender is fooled in the last 
act, and in Ben Jonson’s The _ Silent 
Woman. It is of course one of the common 
stock of stories through the ages. Kipling 
has a version of it, “ His Wedded Wife,” in 
Plain Tales from the Hills. But that is 
no reason for thinking that it never 
happened. On the contrary, the trick has 
probably been tried from time to time, and 
Rankins, Shakespeare and Jonson may all 
be alluding to some real incident. 

The University of Liverpool is to be con- 
gratulated on this promising beginning to 
its reprints. 


THE OLD DOOR KNOCKERS OF 
NORWICH. By Claude J. W. Messent, 
ag = gn Norwich: Fletcher & Son. 
S. net. 


“ THs is the first book,” say the opening 

words of its preface, “ever to have 
been published entirely on Door Knockers.” 
At first sight the claim, and the very title, 
provoke a smile. Here, one thinks, is a 
proper tithing of mint and anise and 
cummin. And then one remembers (with 


gratitude, if one has archaeologized in the 
archaeologist’s paradise that is Norfolk) 
that our author has dealt already with the 


weightier matters; that he has written 
excellently upon the churches, cottages, 
farms, monastic remains, water-mills, nay, 
even upon the weather-vanes of his county 
and city. He has built his cathedral and 
now he is busy upon his cusps and crockets; 
good luck to him! 

And, anyhow, why should not knockers 
have a book to themselves? All the romance 
of Childe Roland’s slug-horn is_ theirs. 
Though the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth, or at the Wicket Gate in Pilgrim’s 
Progress may have been done with fist or 
stick, we have in our literature knockers 
a-plenty. Keats marvels at the “staid, 
serious, nay, most awful quietness” of the 
knockers of Winchester; Thackeray sends 
Gruphanuph to a Promethean doom upon 
his master’s door; Dickens has a whole 
gallery of knockers grave and gay. Lastly, 
men have striven and suffered for the love 
of knockers; if the novelists of a century 
ago are to be believed, every knocker was 
once a sure magnet to ardent wine-flushed 
youth; it hung upon its door like the Golden 
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rem, and many Jasons came in seare 
of it. 

Almost Mr. Messent persuades the me 
upright reader to play the thievish J 
with his forty-five drawings and descripti 
of old Norwich door-knockers. Not 
every one of them, perhaps; there igs 
geometrical Victorian horror from the 
Queen’s Road that looks like what wo 
happen if a Ten-cent Storeman were 
start a sideline of Masonic jewellery, 
all of them are interesting, and very mam 
charming; from the regrettable example 
already mentioned back to the five-cep 
turies-old Father of Knockers at 
Strangers’ Hall there is a delightful 
of styles and subjects. Here is the pu 
Adam style upon the door that once 
George Borrow’s, and upon J. S. Cotman’s 
a knocker that he probably designed him 
self; here is Strawberry Hill Gothick fre 
Ber Street and chaste High Church Go 
from Church Street; here are pigs 
sphinxes, nymphs and _ hippogriffs; h 
upon the august door of the Deanery 
noble knocker that evokes appropriately f 
ventral curve of a Doctor Gaster or 
Doctor Opimian. 

Time was when the present writer jud 
a town, with Mr. Blunden, by its seco 
hand bookshops. All that is chan 
hereafter, thanks to Mr. Messent, by th 
knockers shall they be known. : 





CORRIGENDA 
At exciii. 427, col. 1, f.n. 27, for suice 
sluice. 
p. 432, col. 2, 1. 12, for Covent Garden 
Haymarket Theatre. 
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